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A  wind  is  now  blowing  the  light  snow  which  fell  a  day  or 
two  ago  into  drifts,   especially  on  the  lee,   now  the  south  side 
of  the  walls,   the  outlines  of  the  drifts  corresponding  to  the 
chinks  in  the  walls  and  the  eddies  in  the  wind.     The  snow  glides, 
unperceived  for  the  most  part,   over  the  open  fields  without 
rising  into  the  air  (unless  the  ground  is  elevated),    until  it 
reaches  an  opposite  wall,    which  it  sifts  through  and  is  blown 
over,   blowing  off  from  it  like  steam  seen  in  the  sun.     As  it 
passes  through  the  chinks,    it  does  not  drive  straight  onward, 
but  curves  gracefully  upwards  into  fantastic  shapes,   somewhat 
like  the  waves  which  curve  as  they  break  upon  the  shore;.  . 
It  takes  the  form  of  saddles  and  shells  and  porringers.     It 
builds  up  a  fantastic  alabaster  wall  behind  the  first,    -  a  snowy 
sierra.  . .   This  is  the  architecture  of  the  snow. 


THOREAU'S  POETICS 

William  Hasselberger  is  a  member  of  the  English 
Department  at  Clemson  University,    Clemson,  S.C. 

Introduction 

Evaluations  of  the  poetry  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  present 
a  rather  herculean  challenge  to  the  modern  literary  critic,   for 
attempts  to  assess  Thoreau' s  poetry  with  current  critical  appa- 
ratus    are  inherently  fallacious.     Numerous  unproductive  hours 
can  be  spent  denouncing  Thoreau' s  poetry  for  its  intrinsic  lack 
of  sophistication  and  literariness,   the  present  measures  of  con- 
temporary criticism.     But  the  modern  critic  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  Thoreau  deliberately  avoided  the  effeminacy  of 
sophistication  and  literariness;  they  were  mere  excess  baggage 
weighing  down  the  free  flight  of  poetic  inspiration.     Thus,   the 
responsible  modern  critic  must  forgo  his  conventional  criteria 
when  confronted  with  the  anomaly  of  Thoreau' s  poetry. 

Perhaps  Thoreau' s  own  poetic  theory  could  best  serve 
as  the  measure  of  his  verse.     Thus  this  synopsis,   which  admit- 
tedly labors  under  that  assumption,    should  be  seen  as  only  the 
first  step  toward  a  revaluation  of  Thoreau' s  poetic  standing.     As 
this  essay  will  concern  itself  with  solely  the  basic  delineation  of 
Thoreau' s  theory  of  poetry,    the  actual  implementation,    and  there 
fore  the  confirmation,    of  this  supposition  must  be  reserved  for 
later  efforts.     In  order  to  facilitate  an  economical  discussion 
of  Thoreau' s  poetics,   this  survey  will  be  sectionalized  into  three 
brief  detachments. 

Poetry  and  the  Poet 

For  Thoreau,   the  poet  and  his  poetry  are  innately  inter- 
dependent,  with  poetry  literally  blossoming  from  the  poet's 
condition:     "Poetry  itself  is  an  organic  outgrowth  of  the  poet's 
character.  . .  .  "^    Thus,   good  poetry  can  originate  from  only  a 
good  man.     Poetry,   the  writing  of  good  poetry,    then  becomes 
in  itself  "a  moral  test,   and  no  poet  can  see  beauty  who  failed  to 
achieve  beauty  of  character.  "^    Poetry  should  then  be  seen  as 
a  mirror  -  a  reflector  of  the  soul's  condition.     Hence,   the 
poet's  life,   the  actual  phenomena  as  viewed  in  a  spiritual  con- 
text (which  may  serve  a  workable  definition  for  the  poetic  form) 
becomes  the  touchstone  for  poetic  value. 

From  the  beginning,    Thoreau  saw  himself  as  a  poet,   a 
poet  "in  a  noble  Transcendental  way  -  a  poet  first  in  what  he 
did  and  next  in  what  he  wrote.  "^    Thus,   the  poetry  of  accom- 
plishment,  of  living  transcends  the  poetry  of  literature.     Poe- 
try in  the  most  important  and  generic  sense  is  the  action  that 


a  poet  takes.     Thus,   the  poet  and  his  poetry  are  synonymous, 
for  the  good  poet  is  his  own  best  poetry. 

The  Form  of  Poetry 

One  unavoidable  question  looms  in  this  area,   for  if  the 
finest  poetry  is  in  living,   why  then  should  a  poet  trouble  to  write 
poetry  when  he  can  more  appropriately  live  poetry?    Simply, 
is  not  the  real  business  of  the  poet  in  deeds  and  not  in  print? 

First  of  all,   the  poet's  noblest  calling  is  in  the  Socratic 
helping  of  half-men,   the  non-poets,   to  fulfill  their  whole-men 
potential.     Thus,   both  Socrates  and  Jesus  were  poets  in  the 
highest  sense.     But  due  to  nineteenth  century  America's  pop- 
ulation size  and  spread,   and  the  high  degree  of  literacy  among 
non-poets,   the  poet  could  best  effect  his  Socratic  obligation  to 
half -men  by  the  writing  of  his  arguments.     Thus,   the  poet 
should  stay  at  home  and  "literacize"  his  poetic  knowledge. 
Ideally,   the  poet  should  be  in  nature  by  day  and  literature  by 
night,   live  the  poet's  life  in  summer  and  write  about  his  poet- 
ic   life  in  winter.     In  this  way  the  poet  could  not  only  get  on 
with  the  business  of  living  his  own  life,   but  also  participate 
in  the  business  of  presenting  his  life  to  others. 

Secondly,   there  is  something  inherent  in  the  medium  of 
writing  that  aids  both  the  reader  and  the  writer.     In  the  writ- 
ing of  an  idea,   the  poet  can  easily  study  both  the  idea  itself  and 
the  expression  of  the  idea;  good  writing  can  lead  to  improve- 
ment in  both.     The  poet  now  has  time  to  speculate  upon  an 
idea,   remove  it  to  its  fullest  dimensions,   digest  it  carefully, 
and  thereby  more  thoroughly  gain  a  hold  on  its  truest  signifi- 
cance.    Thus,   writing  gives  the  poet  precious  time  to  think, 
and  it  gives  its  expression  time  to  most  appropriately  shape 
itself.     As  the  life  of  a  poet  was  a  test  for  his  poetry,   the 
poet's  writing  becomes  an  equally  telling  test  for  his  ideas. 

Thirdly,    Thoreau  saw  no  limitations  to  form  in  poetry. 
Indeed  he  held  that  form  was  an  integral  part  of  any  poetic 
idea,   for  form  is  something  which  is  shaped  by  the  idea. 
Form  was  organic:    "true  form  is  not  merely  a  shell,   a  bound- 
ary,  and  a  limitation.  .  .  but  a  measure  and  proportionateness 
which  the  being  or  intuition  imposes  upon  itself.  "^    Thus,   for 
Thoreau,   form  organically  proceeds  from  meaning;  indeed, 
true  form  is  inseparable  from  meaning. 

One  safe  generalization  may  be  made  about  the  expression 
of  the  poetic  sentiment:    it  must  be  in  a  form  capable  of  being 
grasped  by  the  non-poets.     That  is  why  the  poet  has  to  be  "more 
frank  and  plain-spoken  than  other  men.  "^    Concreteness  is  more 
suitable  than  affectation,   the  simple  is  favored  to  the  adorned. 
Sophistication  and  literariness  are  thus  shunned. 


Thematic  Poetry 

Poetry  is  much  more  than  solely  form,    for  if  form  is 
organic,   it  has  to  grow  from  another  something.     And  that  other 
something  is  the  poetic  theme. 

The  basis  of  all  poetry  is  in  poetic  insight  or  inspiration. 
Poetry  becomes  that  which  differentiates  the  poet  from  the  non- 
poet;  it  is  that  experience  which  renders  the  poet  unique.     The 
implication  being  that  as  each  idea  generates  its  own  particular 
expression,   each  poet  experiences  his  own  particular  insight. 
Since  the  business  of  a  poet  is  in  the  telling  of  his  own  partic- 
ular insight,   the  poet  must  correspondingly  particularize  his 
poetry.     And  this  is  done  in  the  poetical  employment  of  autobiog- 
raphy.      Poetry,   as  poetic  vision,   becomes  the  poet's  own  his- 
tory:   "Is  not  the  poet  bound  to  write  his  biography?    We  do  not 
wish  to  know  this  imaginary  hero,   but  how  he,   the  actual  hero, 
lived  day  to  day.  "^    Thus,    poetry  and  autobiography  are  synon- 
ymous,  and  the  poetic  form  becomes  the  consonant  union  of  the 
best  poetry  (living)  and  the  best  means  of  evaluating,    digesting, 
and  disseminating  the  best  poetry  (writing). 

Since  each  poet  has  his  own  particular  poetic  vision,   it 
becomes  difficult  to  generalize  upon  the  concept  of  poetic 
vision,   but  three  basic  points  can  be  made.     First  of  all,   the 
poet  in  a  poetic  vision  sees  not  God,   for  this  concept  of  God 
would  have  been  difficult  for  a  Trans cendentalist,   but  God's 
truths.     All  men  see  the  particularization  and  materialization  of 
God's  truths  everyday;    they  are  the  facts  of  nature.     But  these 
natural  facts  can  tend  to  be  a  bit  deceptive,   for  they  can  imply 
diversiveness.     But  God's  truths  present  unity;    thus,   the  poetic 
vision  is  a  unifying  vision,    in  which  the  experiencing  poet  sees 
wholes  and  not  parts.     Secondly,   as  the  Socratic  duty  implies, 
poetry  does  not  exist  for  its  own  sake.     Thus,   the  poetic  vision, 
as  poetry,   must  be  a  useful  vision  for  man.     It  must  have  a 
beneficial  function  in  the  world  of  nature;  therefore,   it  must 
not  only  tally  with  the  natural  facts  of  the  material  world,   but 
also  tell  of  a  way  of  coping  with,    i.e.   uniting,   these  apparently 
isolated  natural  facts.     Thus,   the  poetic  vision,   through  an 
ideal  experience,   is  not  a  vaporous  event;    it  is  also  a  practical, 
utilitarian  concept.     Thirdly,   the  poetic  vision,    as  applied 
to  the  life -experience,   is  the  fittest  theme  of  poetry.     Poetry 
becomes  spiritual  autobiography,   the  telling  of  the  poet's  life 
experiences  as  seen  in  the  light  of  God's  truths.     Thus,   poetry 
can  be  at  once  both  truthful  and  useful,   ideal  and  practical. 

Conclusion 

Thoreau's  concept  of  poetry,   from  definition  to  practice. 


differs  vastly  from  current  conceptions.     Thoreau  held  that  the 
most  noble  poetry  is  in  living,   and  yet  the  poetry  of  literature 
is  valuable  because  it  helps  both  the  poet  to  formulate,   express 
and  disseminate  his  truths,   and  the  non-poet  to  gain  excess  to 
poetical  insights.     Thus,   written  poetry  should  be  concrete  and 
unadorned  for  it  must  be  grasped  by  the  non-poetical.     Further- 
more,   spiritual  autobiography  is  the  fittest  vehicle  for  poetry 
for  autobiography  clarifies  by  example  the  spiritualizing  effect 
of  the  poetic  vision.     Hence,    critical  efforts  with  Thoreau' s 
poetry  must  begin  by  acknowledging  Thoreau' s  singular  concept 
of  poetry:  in  applying  different  standards  than  Thoreau' s  own, 
the  modern  critic  may  find  himself  engaged  in  an  exercise  in 
fallacy. 
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LYCEUM  RECEIVES  GIFT 

Note:    The  Lyceum  has  recently  been  given  an  original 
Thoreau  survey  map  by  Mrs.    Edward  B.    Caiger  whose  late 
husband.   Judge  Caiger,   long  a  resident  of  Concord,   had  been 
given  by  an  associate  many  years  ago.     The  plan  shows  the  farm 
of  Augustus  Tuttle  and  covers  92  acres  of  land  in  Concord's  old 
East  Quarter,   bounded  roughly  by  what  we  now  know  as  Cam- 
bridge Turnpike,   Hawthorne  Lane,    Lexington  Road  and  the  Mill 
Brook.     The  date  on  the  survey  is  August  1853  which  sent  Debby 
Coulter,    Lyceum  staff  assistant,   to  Thoreau' s  Journal  entry 
for  that  day  and  the  following  account  is  the  result  of  her  research 
there  and  elsewhere: 

Augustus  Tuttle' s  Farm 

The  one  hundred  and  nineteen  year  old  survey  plan,   now 
dead -leaf  brown  and  timeworn,   lay  on  the  table  before  me,   its 


stale  borders  bounded  by  a  scattering  of  names  -  several  very 
familiar,   some  only  vaguely  so,   and  a  few  not  at  all.     It  was 
drawn  up  on  a  warm  August  day  in  the  summer  of  1853  after 
its  creator  Henry  Thoreau  had  stood  on  the  far  eastern  side 
of  the  Tuttle  farm  looking  up  the  valley  of  the  Mill  Brook  to 
see  Wachusett,   the  mountain  that  seemed  to  him  to  stand 
alone  in  society. 

August  25th  and  26th,    1853: 

"Warmer  to-day.     Surveying  Tuttle' s 
farm  from  the  extreme  eastern  side  of  his  farm,   looking  up 
the  valley  of  the  Mill  Brook,    in  which  direction  it  is  about  two 
miles  to  anything  that  can  be  called  high  ground  (say  at  E. 
Wood's),   I  was  surprised  to  see  the  whole  outline  and  greater 
part  of  the  base  of  Wachusett,   though  you  stand  in  a  low  mea- 
dow.    It  is  because  of  the  great  distance  of  the  hills  westward. 
It  is  a  fuller  view  of  this  mountain  than  many  of  our  hills  afford. 
Seen  through  this  lower  stratum,   the  mountain  is  a  very  dark 
blue." 

Augustus  Tuttle  was  apparently  a  talented  farmer,   for  he 
had  converted  nearly  barren  land  into  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
farms  in  Concord.     Perhaps  Thoreau  looked  back  to  the  time 
when  he  had  first  passed  over  the  Tuttle  land,   noting  its  vig- 
orous and  fertile  soil,   and  lusty  crops,   when  several  years 
later  he  recorded  this  story  in  his  Journal: 

February  25th,    1859: 

"Heard  Staples,   Tuttle,    E.   Wood,   N. 
Barret,   and  others  this  morning  at  the  post  office  talking  about 
the  profit  of  milk-farming.     The  general  conclusion  seemed  to 
be  that  it  was  less  profitable  than  it  was  three  years  ago.     Yet 
Staples  thought  he  could  name  half  a  dozen  who  had  done  well. 
He  named  one.     He  thought  he  could  name  eight  or  ten  who  had 
paid  off  the  mortgages  on  their  farms  by  this  means  within  a 
few  years.     Tuttle  said  he  would  give  him  a  good  supper  if  he 
would  name  three.     Staples  named  only  the  one  referred  to  above, 
David  Buttrick,   but  he  added  looking  at  Tuttle,    'There  is  your- 
self.    You  know    you  came  to  town  with  nothing  in  your  pocket 
but  a  razor,   a  few  pennies  and  a  jackknife,   and  now  you  are 
richer  than  David  Buttrick.  '    Well,   'answered  Tuttle,    'I  shouldn't 
have  been  if  I  hadn't  used  the  razor  so  much.  ' 

In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  plan,   where  Lexington  and 
Bedford  Roads  joined  together  to  form  Merriam's  Corner, 
Thoreau  had  written  in  the  name  of  the  then  more  recent  owner, 
Jabez  Gowing  -  a  large  one-eyed  man  dubbed  not  too  poetically 


by  his  neighbors,    "Cyclops".     Thoreau  became  increasingly 
interested  in  Gowing's  Swamp,   and  in  later  years  described 
and  diagrammed  its  character  in  his  Journal.     In  walking  from 
west  to  east  through  the  swamp  he  was  fascinated  by  the  way 
it  seemed  to  divide  naturally  into  three  parts;  first  -  a  thin 
dark  woody  area  where  white  birch  and  pine,    red  maple  and 
larch  and  spruce  trees  prevailed,   then  a  coarse  bushy  part  - 
the  blueberry  thicket  with  high  blueberry,    panicled  Andromeda 
and  Rhodora,   and  finally  a  smooth  moist  and  rich  brown  sec- 
tion where  water  Andromeda  and  Andromeda  polifolia  thrived 
and  pleased  Thoreau' s  imagination.     A  year  later  Thoreau 
found  a  new  wild  cranberry  growing  freely  in  the  swamp. 

Gowing's  land  was  eventually  sold  to  Ben  Clark,   a  son 
of  J.   Brooks  Clark.     In  selling  a  New  Hampshire  pasture, 
Clark  got  involved  in  a  law  suit  with  a  farmer  over  the  authori- 
zation in  his  father's  deed.     Settling  the  suit  was  easy  enough, 
he  married  his  opponent's  daughter. 

The  farm  frontiering  the  survey  map  on  the  west  and 
belonging  to  Captain  Abel  Moore,   one-time  county  sheriff  and 
the  man  who  preceded  Sam  Staples  as  jailer,   passed  on  to  his 
son,   John  B.    Moore,   around  the  time  of  the  Tuttle  survey. 
Both  father  and  son  proved  that  farming  could  pay,   though  the 
more  traditional  farmer  seemed  to  face  extinction.     Using 
modern  methods  to  plant  new  crops  and  following  skillful  mar- 
keting,   Moore  produced  one  of  the  most  magnificent  farms  in 
the  state.     Moore's  ability  to  eclipse  his  rivals  led  many  to 
believe  mistakenly  that  he,    rather  than  his  neighbor,    Ephraim 
Bull,   was  the  originator  of  the  Concord  grape.     When  the 
Bronson  Alcott  School  of  Philosophy  was  functioning  nearby, 
there  was  apparently  not  a  little  competition  between  the  speaker 
of  the  day  and  Moore's  old  red  rooster. 

Skirting  the  Tuttle  survey  are  also  the  more  familiar 
names  of  Ephraim  Bull  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  as  well  as  the 
less  familiar  names  of  George  Everett,    Edward  Connors  and 
Micajah  Rice.     Behind  his  quaint  and  square  old  cottage.   Bull 
cultivated  the  Concord  grape,   later  known  and  grown  throughout 
the  country.     Hawthorne  moved  into  the  Wayside  on  his  return 
to  Concord  in  1849-50  and  lived  there  until  his  death  in  1864. 
He  added  several  rooms  to  the  house  including  a  study  emerging 
from  the  roof,    selectively  accessible  by  a  trap-door  over  which 
the  writer  planted  a  table  protecting  himself  from  interruptions. 
It  was  in  the  Wayside  that  Hawthorne  entertained  and  wrote  the 
campaign  biography  of  his  friend  and  then  candidate  for  president. 
General  Franklin  Pierce. 

About  George  Everett,   we  know  that  he  purchased  the 
Edmund  Hosmer  farmhouse  (on  Sandy  Pond  Road)  and  did  success- 
ful farming  there  for  years.     Irishman  Connors  was  considered 


"industrious"  by  those  who  knew  him  and  Micajah  Rice  moved  to 
Concord  from  Littleton  in  183  5  and  stayed  to  raise  a  good  family 
of  boys. 

Henry  Thoreau  had  mixed  feelings  about  surveying;  on 
the  one  hand,   he  found  it  trivial  and  felt  that,   at  times,   it  blunted 
and  suppressed  his  imagination,    and  yet  he  loved  living,   being, 
walking,    writing,    observing  and  working  in  the  woodlands,   mea- 
dows and  fields  of  the  "most  estimable  place  in  the  world.  "    After 
spending  long  stretches  of  time  in  the  country-side,   he  would 
come  homel    'to  dive  into  some  deep  stream  of  thoughtful  and 
devoted  life,   which  meandered  through  retired  and  fertile  mea- 
dows far  from  towns.     I  wished  to  do  again,    or  for  once,   things 
quite  congenial  to  my  highest  inmost  and  most  sacred  nature, 
to  lurk  in  crystalline    thought  like  the  trout  under  verdurous 
banks,   where  stray  mankind  should  only  see  my  bubble  come  to 
the  surface.     I  wished  to  live,   ah!    as  far  away  as  a  man  can 
think.     I  wished  for  leisure  and  quiet  to  let  my  life  flow  in  its 
proper  channels,   with  its  proper  currents;  when  I  might  not 
waste  the  days,   might  establish  daily  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
in  my  family;  might  do  my  own  work  and  not  the  work  of  Concord 
and  Carlisle,   which  would  yield  me  better  than  money.  '" 

Deborah  Ann  Coulter 

Page  174  in  A  Thoreau  Profile  by  Meltzer  and  Harding;  Crowell 
1962;  reprint:    Thoreau  Lyceum 


OF  NIGHT  AND  MOONLIGHT 

Note:    On  exhibition  in  the  Lyceum  Library  is  a  first 
edition  of  A  Week  into  the  front  of  which  has  been  pasted  two 
lines  of  Thoreau' s  handwriting  which  read; 
"quiet  eclipse  the  more  remote. 
The  sky  has  fallen  many  degrees". 

Fortunately  for  us.    Professor  William  L.   Howarth  of 
the  Department  of  English  at  Princeton  has  been  on  Sabbatical 
in  Concord  for  the  last  four  months  and  supplied  us  with  the 
following  information: 

The  slender  manuscript  fragment  tipped  into  this  first 
edition  of  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  (Boston: 
J.    Munroe  and  Co.,    1849)  may  look  unimposing,   but  it  actually 
has  quite  an  interesting  history. 

Originally  it  was  the  bottom  third  of  a  leaf  belonging  to 
Thoreau' s  transcript  of  his  Journal  entry  for  January  1,    1852, 
which  he  copied  in  August  1854  while  preparing  the  text  of 


"Moonlight.  "    a  lecture  delivered  in  Plymouth  on  October  8,   1854. 

Thoreau  compiled  over  100  pages  of  similar  Journal  tran- 
scripts,  revising  as  he  copied  and  assembling  the  entries  into 
a  year-long  calendar  of  moonlight  walks.     These  elaborate 
preparations,   plus  the  lecture's  subtitle,    "Introductory  to  a 
Course  of  Intended  Lectures,  "  suggest  that  he  expected  "Moon- 
light" to  become  the  successor  to  Walden.    But  Thoreau  soon 
shelved  this  ambitious  project  for  Cape  Cod,  another  "course  of 
lectures,  "  and  never  returned  to  the  "Moonlight"  papers.     Two 
unauthorized  editions  appeared  after_his_jieath,   as  "Night  and 
Moonlight"  in  Excursions  (1863)  and  as  The  Moon  (1927). 

The  missing  portion  of  this  present  fragment  is  in  the 
Morris  Library  at  Southern  Illinois  University,    Carbondale, 
Illinois,   where  it  is  also  bound  into  a  first  edition  of  A  Week. 
A  rare  book  dealer  probably  split  the  original  leaf,   thus  en- 
hancing the  value  of  two  separate  volumes. 

-William  L.   Howarth 

Note:     Prof.   Howarth  and  his  family  are  soon  to  leave 
Concord  for  Florida  where  he  will  finish  a  book  entitled:    The 
Literary  Manuscripts  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  to  be  published 
in  April  1973  by  the  Ohio  State  University  Press  and  which  will 
thereafter  be  for  sale  in  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  Book  Shop  at 
$10. 00. 


"THINKS -I-TO-MYSELF" 

On  November  11th,  1851,  after  Thoreau  had  been  journal- 
izing for  fourteen  years,  he  used  the  word  "methinks"  and  later 
the  same  day  writes: 

"  'Says  I  to  myself  should  be  the  motto  of  my  journal.  " 

I  suspect  that  he  had  earlier  seen  and  perhaps  read  the 
little  volume  whose  title-page  is  reproduced  herewith. 

"Thinks -I-to-Myself"  is  a  small  book  of  Tristram  Shandy- 
like,  or  Lord  Timothy  Dexter-like  reminiscences  and  anecdotes. 
It  was  first  published  in  England  around  1811  and  written  by 
Edward  Nares,   D.D.    The  point  of  each  anecdote  is  made  with 
the  phrase  "Thinks -I-to-Myself"  or  an  equivalent  for  variety 
and  not  to  belabor  the  single  phrase. 

A  contemporary  comic  strip  of  a  man  contemplating 
current  phenomena  and  then  looking  questioningly  at  the  reader 
suggests  the  durability  of  this  idea,   as  well  as  this  appealing 
aspect  of  Thoreau's  Journal. 

-Malcolm  M.   Ferguson 
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HENRY  GOES  A -FISHING 
A  One -Act  Play 

by 

Richard  F.   Fleck 

The  action  of  the  play  takes  place  on  August  23,    1845  when 
Henry  Thoreau  leaves  his  cabin  at  Walden  Pond  for  one  day  to  go 
fishing  in  Pleasant  Meadow.     A  sudden  thunder  storm  takes  Henry 
by  surprise,   and  he  seeks  shelter  in  an  old  shack  where  he  en- 
counters the  Irishman  John  Field  and  his  family.     Some  of  the 
words  are  drawn  from  Walden  and  passages  in  the  Journal . 

Characters  in  the  Play 

Henry  Thoreau. 

John  Field,   a  young  Irish  immigrant  working  the  bogs. 

Mary  Field,   his  wife. 

Brian  Field,   his  four  year  old  son. 

Field's  infant. 

Note:  John  Field's  character  is  composed  of  many  of  the  Irish 
whom  Thoreau  met. 

Scene  I.     Henry,    carrying  his  fishing  pole,   is  scampering  out 

of  Pleasant  Meadow  seeking  shelter  during  a  violent  thunder 

storm. 

Henry  (muttering  to  himself):     "The  gods  must  be  proud  with 

such  forked  flashes  to  rout  a  poor  unarmed  fisherman.  " 
(Sudden  flashes  of  lightning  strike  a  nearby  spruce  tree.  ) 
Henry:    Wasn't  it  King  Lear  who  said  "Rumble  thy  bellyful!    Spit 

fire,    spout  rain! " 
John  Field's  voice  (singing  plaintively  in  the  distance):    "Me  pipe 

I'll  smoke  as  I  drive  me  moke --are  ya  thar  Moriarity.  " 
Henry:    That  must  be  Lear's  fool! 

(Henry  advances  to  a  small  shack  where  he  sees  shabbily  dressed 
John  Field  holding  a  pipe  in  his  elephant  skin  hands  and  sitting 
with  his  infant  at  the  doorway.  ) 
Henry:    This  is  frightful  weather. 
John  Field:    Oh  aye,   oh  God  aye,    it's  a  holy  terror.     Come  in, 

will  ya,    out  a  th'  rain. 
Henry:    Thank  you,    I  will.     You're  from  Ireland? 
John:    Oh  aye,    oh  definite.     This  is  me  woife  Mary  and  me  wee 

gossum  Brian  and  me  infant  and  me,   I'm  John  Field. 
(Henry  eyes  the  infant  noticing  its  sibyl -like  appearance.     He  is 
taken  back  by  the  ugliness  of  greasy-faced  Mrs.   Field.     Henry 
turns  and  smiles  at  the  broad -faced  boy.  ) 
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Brian:    Hallo,   a  bad  day  it  tis. 

Henry:    Yes  it's  a  bad  day.     (addressing  John.  )    I'm  Henry 

Thoreau,   a  writer  and  dweller  of  the  woods.     What  do 

you  do  for  a  living  here  in  the  meadow? 
John:    Boggin'  for  ten  dollars  an  acre.     Would  ya  care  for  a  sup 

a  tay? 
Henry:    No  thank  you  -  I  prefer  plain  water  -  tea  is  expensive 

you  know. 
John:    Oh  aye,   but  so's  me  stomach. 
Henry  (noticing  the  food  around  Mary's  cupboards.  ):    I  don't 

drink  milk  or  eat  butter  or  fresh  meat  either. 
Mary:    In  the  name  of  blazes  man,   ya  must  be  witherin'  away! 
Henry  (offended):    No,   no,   not  at  all,   I  live  simply  and  eat 

simply  -  my  wants  are  few  and  likewise  my  needs.  .  . 
Mary:    Aye,   we've  heard  that  before.     That's  what  the  British 

are  preachin'  to  a  starvin'  Ireland  -  simple  needs  and 

simple  wants. 
Henry:    What  have  the  British  got  to  do  with  it?    If  you  only 

drink  water  instead  of  tea,   it  will  require  less  work  for 

you  to  obtain  the  water. 
John:    But  I  like  me  tay  and  me  spuds  and  meat,   especially 

not  havin'  'em  so  plentiful  in  Ireland  as  here. 
Henry  (trying  a  new  approach):    By  purchasing  those  items  you 

mention,   youre  supporting  a  state  that  supports  slavery! 
(A  sudden  clap  of  thunder). 
John:    Slavery  is  a  topic  too  painful  for  me  to  discuss  me  good 

man. 
Henry  (innocently):    What  did  you  do  in  Ireland? 
John:     Potata  farmin'  in  County  Kerry  for  Lord  Shane. 
Henry  (in  a  matter  of  fact  way):    How  many  potatoes  could  you 

dig  in  a  day's  time? 
John:    "Well  I  didn't  keep  any  account.     I  scratched  away  and 

let  the  day's  work  praise  itself.  " 
Henry  (impressed  by  this  simple  wisdom):    Aye,   that's  an 

interesting  way  of  putting  it.     (Pause)  But  "had  your  day's 

work  ever  reason  to  blame  itself?" 
John:    I  reckon  yer  makin'  mock  of  me. 
Henry  (offended):    No,   no,   not  at  all,     (Pause)    Your  bogging  here, 

how  long  do  you  work  at  it  per  day? 
John:    As  long  as  it  requires. 
Henry:    There  you  have  it!     If  you  needs  were  less  your  required 

work  would  be  less.     I  eat  little  and  find  that  my  work  takes 

up  but  little  part  of  my  day  -  then  I  can  write,   explore, 

think,   wonder,   or  even  go  a-huckleberrying ! 
John  (sighs):    Oh  aye,   oh  God  aye. 
Henry  (triumphantly):    You  see  what  I  mean! 
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John:    I  was  just  recallin'  me  boyhood  days  of  blackberrying  in 

County  Kerry  and  nothin'  more.   Every  October  we  picked 

blackberries  to  buy  our  shoes. 
Henry  (distressed):    But  do  you  see  what  I  mean? 
Mary  (noticing  the  rain  has  stopped):    It's  time  .to  get  out  in 

them  fields  and  work  John  Field  -  ya  got  a  family  to  feed 

remember. 
John:    Aye,   don't  rush  me  woman,   don't  ruan  me.     (singing). 

"It  wasn't  the  men  from  Shercock  -  Or  the  men  from 

Ballybay  -  But  the  dallin'  men  from  Crossmaglen  -  Put 

wisky  in  me  tay.  " 
Mary:    Oh,   whist  will  ya.     Singin'  this  toime  ov  day.     Get  goin'   - 

get  goin'. 
John:    Aye,   I  will. 
Henry  (not  knowing  whether  to  admire  Field's  stubborn  stoicism 

or  criticize  Field's  narrow-mindedness):    You're  going 

back  to  that  bog  and  work  for  tea  bread  and  meat? 
John:    Oh  aye,   aye,    I  suppose  I  must   be  gettin'  off  now.     Will 

ya  come  down  with  me  ? 
Henry:    I'll  walk  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  hill  with  you  toward 

my  fishing  hole. 
Mary  (to  herself):    I  don't  know  which  of  them  two  men  is  the 

greater  fool. 
Scene  closes  with  plaintive  notes  of  the  flute. 

Scene  11.     A  few  moments  later,    Henry  and  John  approach  the 

well  at  the  bottom  of  the  field. 

Henry:    Do  you  mind  if  I  have  a  drink  of  your  well  water? 

John:    Help  yerself. 

(Henry  scoops  up  some  muddy  water,   hesitates,   and  drinks  it 

with  his  eyes  closed) 

Henry  (sitting  on  a  rock  and  relaxing  a  bit):    Well  I  hope  to  catch 

some  fish  yet  as  there's  still  plenty  of  daylight. 
John:    You'll  get  yer  death  a  cold  sittin'  on  that  ould  rock,    sure 

ya  will ! 
Henry:     That's  not  true  at  all;  I've  sat  upon  a  hundred  rocks  in 

my  life  time. 
John:    I've  not  sat  on  a  one  -  not  a  one  ! 
Henry:    Do  you  fish  much? 
John:    Aye,   for  perch  with  shiners. 
Henry  (surprised):    With  shiners?    That  must  be  the  way  you  did 

it  in  Ireland,   eh? 
John:    I  do  a  lot  of  things  like  I  done  in  Ireland,     (pointing  to  a 

hedgerow  that  he  had  built)    See  this  here  shook? 
Henry:    Shook?    Oh,   you  mean  wall  of  hedge. 
John:    Aye,   I  shovel  me  stones  and  earth  into  a  pile  between  fields 
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and  plant  wee  bushes  -  I  haven't  seen  nobody  but  me  do  this 
around  here. 

Henry:    With  our  Yankee  knack  we  usually  pile  rocks  into  walls 
applying  our  knowhow  to  the  land  rather  than  relying  on 
old  customs.     But  the  way  you  Irish  people  are  pouring 
into  America,   perhaps  your  customs  will  replace  ours  as 
ours  replaced  the  Indians'. 

John:    Well  ya  know,    I  just  couldn't  tell  ya.     I'd  better  be  gettin' 

off  to  me  bog  -  I  have  a  good  bit  of  it  to  turn  before  the  day's 
over,     (singing)    "Me  pipe  I'll  smoke  as  I  drive  me  moke  - 
are  ya  there  Moriarity,  " 

Henry:    I  think  he  actually  enjoys  his  bogging  as  much  as  I  do 

my  fishing.     My  God,   if  he  could  only  see  above  his  plane 
of  existence.     I  don't  understand  why  he  does  not  rise 
above  himself.     But  "we  should  com.e  home  from  far,   from 
adventures,   and  perils,   and  discoveries  every  day,   with 
new  experience  and  character.  " 

(Henry  pauses  to  listen  to  the  singing  Irishman's  voice  from  the 

far  depths  of  the  bog  and  slowly  saunters  off  to  his  stream  where 

he  will  go  a -fishing,   having  been  more  than  fishing  at  Pleasant 

Meadow.  ) 

Scene  closes  with  light  and  airy  flute  music. 


Note:    Professor  Fleck  of  the  English  Department  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming  is  currently  on  leave  in  Ireland. 
Before  his  return  to  this  country  he  will  speak  at  the  Sorbonne 
in  Paris  as  well  as  before  the  Les  Amis  de  Thoreau. 
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